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Tue ludicrous engraving at the head of our present 
Article is taken from one of Hogarth’s plates on the 





beautiful in form and graceful in position and motion’ 
by exhibiting their opposites. The grotesque in dress, 


‘ Analysis of Beauty,’ wherein he makes us feel what is | the awkwardness of movements, and the unfitness ol 
Vou, V. 
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people for the things they are about, are put in a strong 
light in the cotillon scene before us. We can almost 
hear the flooring of the ball-room creak under the 
weight of the heavy-footed paunchy old man who is 
dancing with his three-cornered hat on. And then 
look at his tall lanky neighbour, whose back is towards 
us, and whose legs are bent in the fashion of a pair of 
tongs. And then the man in the forlorn wig setting to 
that mountain of an old woman who is affecting the 
graces of youth; and the little old fellow with the 
double pig-tail prancing before the timid bashful 
voung woman whose hands are held out like the fore- 
pa vs of a kangaroo; and then the fine contrast to the 
whole formed by the couple at the head of the dance,— 
the dignified though somewhat scornful young lady, 
and the nobleman, her partner, who looks as graceful 
as it is possible for one to look in such a costume. All 
this ig &ne satire; and by carefully examining the 
print cur readers will discover many other touches of 
exquisite humour. 

Although Hogarth’s dance is ridiculous enough, we 
are by no means of opinion that dancing, in proper 
time and season, and in the right manner, is an ab- 
surdity. Hitherto we have not been a dancing nation. 
“ L’Angleterre,” said a Parisian professor, “‘ a produit 
des grands hommes dans les sciences et les beaux arts, 
mais pas un grand danseur. Allez lire lhistvire !” 
(England has produced great men in the sciences and 
the fine arts, but not one great dancer. Only read 
history!) We are -aftaid this is too true, eal that 
many defects in our conduct and national cliaracter 
have arisen out of our neglect of music and dancing. 
Indeed, that this should be the case is evident to every 
body that has read the immortal Molitre’s comedy of 
* Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.’ 

Music-Master.—“ Philosophy, to be sure, is some- 
thing; but music, my dear Sir, music * * *.” 

Dancing-Master.—“ Music and dancing,—musie and 
dancing,—that’s all that’s wanted in this world.” 

Music-Master—* There is nothing so useful in the 
government of a great nation as music.” 

Dancing-Master.—“ Thete is nothing so necessary 
to mankind as dancing.” 

Music- Master. —* Without music no government can 

on.” 

& Dancing: Matte" Without dancing «a mati can do 
nothing.” 

Music-Master.—“ All the disorders, all the Wars we 
see, only happen because people won't learn music.” 

Dancing-Master.—* All the misfortunes of mankifid, 
—all the sad reverses that swell the pages of history, 
the mistakes of politicians, the failures of gteat cap- 
tains,—all this comes ftom not knowing how to dance.” 

M. Jourdain the Citizen.“ How do you make that 
out?” 

Music-Master.—* Why, doesn’t war arise out of a 
want of unison among men ?” 

M. Jourdain.—* That's true.” 

Music-Master —“ If therefore all men learned music 
wouldn't that be the sure means to make them agree 
and keep time with one another,—to bring about a 
universal peace 7” 

M. Jourdain.—* You are quite right.” 

Daneing-Master.—“ When a man has committed a 
fault of conduct, either in family mattets or in the 
government of the state, or in the command of an army, 
don’t we always‘say, ‘ So-and-so has made a false step 
in such an affair ?’” 

M. Jourdain.—* Yes, that's what we say.” 

Dancing-Master—* And can making false steps pro- 
ceed from anything else than the not knowing how to 
dance ?” 

M. Jourdain.—* That's very true; and both of you 
@re quite right in what you say.” 
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Danving- Master.—** We have said it in order to show 
you the excellence and usefulness of dancing and music.” 

M. Jourdain.—* And by this time I perfectly well 
understand it all.” 

When our readers shall have recovered from their 
consternation, and ceased to wonder how the affairs of 
this great nation can possibly have gone on so well as 
they have done, we will beg their attention to a few 
facts we have collected in relation to the subject of 
dancing generally. The triviality of the subject may 
be excused on account of the festive season of the year, 
when, if our hearty wishes could be granted, the hearth 
of every man should burn brightly ;—friends should 
meet from far and near; and bright young eyes and 
light feet, and hearts lighter than their feet, should 
thake a happy holiday and dance,—at least as well as 
poor English people can dance. 

It is well to give an occasional truce to serious 
thoughts and work-a-day occupations. No subject is 
so trivial but that a little research and the art of viewing 
it in conuexion with other and greater things can make 
it interesting and éven useful. But, properly speaking, 
dancing is not a small subject ; the practice of it seems 
to have preyailed in all times, and in all climes; and 
the quatitity of matter that has been written on it 
by the French and Italians alone is very great. 

“The history of dancing,” says an old Florentine, 
“would be the history of human nature. All the 
nations of the earth dance. The distinctive appellatiou 
for man would be, ‘ the dancing animal ;’ for although, 
at a great cost of labour, we do cause bears to stand on 
their hitid-legs, and teach cocks to dance by putting a 
hot stone under their feet, yet do they not these things 
naturally or of themselves; and, in the very best of 
them, it is not dancing, but a miserable hopping and a 
throwing about of their legs (un brudio menare di 
gambe.)” There is an old French quarto called “ His- 
toite critique de la Danse depuis la Creation du Monde 
jusqu’ & nos Jours ;” or, A Critical History of Dancing 
from the Creation of the World to our Days. The in- 
genions author seems frequently to be quite over- 

wered by the magnitude and importance of his subject. 

e celebrated musician Pierre Jean Burette published, 
about a hundred and thirty years ago, a very curious 
dissertation on the dancés of the aticients in the ‘ Me- 
moits of the French Academy of Inscriptions.’ Ac- 
cording to Theophrastus, as quoted by Athenwus, the 
ancient Greeks attributed the first invention of dancing 
to one Andron, a native of Calania, a city at the foot of 
Mount Etna in Sicily; but Eumelus, who is also 
quoted by Athenus, carries the art many steps higher, 
making the god Jupitet the first dancing-master. He 
is represented figuring im that capacity in the midst of 
the deities of Olympus. After this it is no wonder 
Athenwus should say that it is wise and honourable to 
be a good dancer. Lucian, again, claims the honour 
of the invention for the goddess Rhea, who, as he says, 
taught her priests in Phrygia and Crete the whole art 
of Ceiscing. The oldest t and the oldest historian 
of Greece make honourable mention of dancing. Ho- 
mer speaks of 


« Two with whom none could strive in dancerie,” 


as his old translator, Chapman, has it; and Herodotus 
tells us how Hippoclides the Athenian, the son of Tisan- 
der, lost his bride, the beautiful Agarista, the daughter 
of Clisthenes, king of Sicyon, by making some false 
steps in dancing for her. 

The king's determination was to marry his daughter 
to the most distinguished man in Greece, and what was 
so proper to mark this distinction as dancing? After 
a year’s probation, the different suitors met at supper 
to decide the business; and, having sacrificed a 
handred oxen and drunk plenty of wine, they en- 
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gaged in a dispute about music and dancing. Hip- 
poclides bade the musicians “strike up” with a tune 
called Emmelia, which he danced to, greatly to his own 
satisfaction, though it should appear from Herodotus 
that either the air, or the dance, or both, gave little 
satisfaction to the king. Having finished this dance 
and taken breath for awhile, Hippoclides called for a 
table, on which he danced, in the first place, according 
to the fashion of the Spartans, and secondly in the 
Athenian manner; but at length he stood .on his head, 
using his legs as if they had been his arms. He had 
been offended before, but when his majesty of Sicyon 
saw his would-be son-in-law capering with his feet in 
the air, he could contain himself no longer, and exclaim- 
ing, “ Son of Tisander, you have danced away your wife,” 
he immediately gave the fair ta in marriage to 
Megacles, the son of Alemmoh, who, as we may suppose, 
contented himself with daneing on h ‘The deci- 
sion does eredit fo the good taste of the old king, but 
we are inclined to t that very ancient dancing, 
and all daneing among uneiyilized people, was little 
more than tumbling and posture-making, such as we 
still see occasionally at our country-fairs. In an illu- 
minated Latin bible of the 12th century preserved in 
the library of the British Museum there is an embellish- 
ment representing the daughter of Herodias dancing 
for the head of Si, John the Baptist, and she is repre- 
sented, like Hippeglides, halencing herself on her head 
and hands, with her “ and feet in the air. Mr. 
Sharon Turner, in his * leiory of the Anglo-Saxons,’ 
says, “ We may remark t word commonly used 
in Anglo-Saxon ‘to express dancing is the verb Tumban, 
The Anglo-Saxon version of the Gospel mentions that 
the daughter of Herodias Tumbure (i, ¢. tumbled) 
before Herod; and the Anglo-Saxon word for a dancer 
is Tumbupe (tumbler). It is probable that their mode 
of dancing included much tumbling.” 

But to return to the Greeks: in their days of virtue, 
freedom, and simplicity, dancing was considered an in- 
dispensable accomplishment, and the best men of the 
land danced; nor was-it until their manners were cor- 
rupted that they conceived the notion that none ought 
to dance except slaves and hired artists who did it for 
money. That severe lawgiver Lycurgus even enjoined 
dancing to the Spartans, as something not only seemly, 
but honourable and necessary. The gravest statesmen 
and magistrates of Thessaly neyer hesitated to join the 
dance, just as among ourselves, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, My Lord Keeper would open the ball, and 
all the cabinet-ministers, judges, and the rest of the 

‘ Most potent, grave and reverend signiors,” 
would take their part in the dance, without at all 
thinking that they~ thereby degraded themselves. In 
the time of James I. and Charles I. our lawyers were 
distinguished for their dancing. The author of a 
book entitled ‘ The English Dancing-master, or plaine 
and easie Rules for the Daneing of Country-dances, 
with the Tune to each Danee,’ exclaims with energy, 
“ Who kath not heard of the gentlemen of the Innes 
of court, whose sweet and airy activity has crowned 
their grand solemnities with admiration to all spec- 
tators?” And in another place he says, “ Dancing 
is a quality that has formerly been honoured in the 
courts of princes, when performed by the most noble 
heroes of the times!” This curious book was published 
in 1651, during the gloomy non-dancing days of 
Oliver Cromwell, but it was written some time before. 
The writer, who modestly and perhaps prudently 
concealed his name, giving only the initials J. P., is 
thoroughly in earnest about his subject. “The art of 
dancing,” he adds, “called by the ancient Greeks 
Orchestice and Orehestis, is a commendable and rare 
quality fit for young gentlemen if opportunely and 
civilly used. Aud Piaro, that famous philosopher 





thought it meet that young ingenious children be 
taught to dance.” 

It is recorded of the founder of the Grecian stage, the 
great tragic poet AEschylus, that he did not consider it 
unworthy of his genius to turn his attention to the 
national dances, which he eventually improved to a 
wonderful extent. These old Greeks had religious 
dances and war-dances, dances for marriages, for 


‘funerals, and for a great variety of occasions ; and some 


of these have survived in the land where almost every- 
thing else has perished or been changed. At the dis- 
tance of twenty-six centuries, we can trace the Dedalian 
or Cretan dance, as described by Homer, in the 
Romaika of the modern Greeks; and the ancient 
Pyrrhie dance in the Albanitico of the present day ; 
as also in another dauce peculiar to Candia, in which 
the performers, who are always men, are furnished 
each with a target and a short sword, which can differ 
little in form from those described in the ‘Iliad.’ It is 
curious to see such things lasting so long; but, accord- 
ing to one of the old Italian writers we have consulted, 
there is, or there ought to be, as much immortality in 
a good dance as in an Epic poem. ‘The historical 
dances of the ancient Greeks deserye a word of notice ; 
by their means some of their most remarkable tales 
were handed down to posterity. Each of the tribes at 
Athens seems to have celebrated in a peculiar‘ dance 
some historical event with which the forefathers of the 
tribe Wad been particularly connected. Pantomimic 
action and ali the play and expression of the counte- 
nance must haye been mingled with these historical 
dances, which probably resembled in some points the 
ballets d'action which the modern French, and still 
more the Italians under Vigand, have carried to such 
perfection as to make them tell a perfect story without 
the employment of words, and to render them, with the 
aid of music, as effective and touching as a fine tragedy. 

In ancient Rome dancing went through much 
the same phases of fortune as in Greece. The 
hardy simple-minded republicans did not consider 
that there was either shame or sin in dancing. - In 
the days of the Cincinnati, the Gracchi, the Catos, 
when their morality was most austere, and their 
domestic yirtues above reproach or suspicion, the 
children of the senators, and of all the upper classes 
of citizens, were regularly sent to the dancing-school, 
where they learned how to make use of the castanets as 
wel] as how to dance. But when Rome became a 
sink of vice and impurity,—when the men ceased to be 
brave and the women virtuous,—then the practice of 
dancing was held as base and dishonouring, and a set 
of panders and hired artists soon rendered it so in 


reality, 
7 [To be continued] 





Friends and Associates.—Those persons who creep into 
the hearts of most people,—who are chosen as the com- 
panions of their softer hours, and their reliefs from care and 
anxiety,—are never persons of shining qualities nor strong 
virtues. It is rather the soft green of the soul on which 
we rest our eyes, that are fatigued with beholding more 
glaring objects.—Burke. 


Origin of Butterflies——When Jupiter and Juno’s wed- 
ding was solemnized of old, the gods were all invited to the 
feast, and many noble men besides. Among the rest came 
Chrysalus, a Persian prince, bravely attended, rich in 
golden attires, in gay robes, with a majestical presence,— 
but otherwise an asse. The gods, seeing him come in such 
pomp and state, rose up to give him place; but Jupiter, 
perceiving that he was a light, phantastick, idle fellow,— 
turned him and his proud followers into butterflies: and 
so they continue still (for aught I know to the contrary), 
roving about in pied coats, and are called Chrysalides by the 
wisex sort of men,—that is, golden outsides; drones, flies, 
and things of no worth,—Burton. e's 
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In the island of Madagascar, near as it is to the coast 
of Africa, which in almost every part offers “ a wilder- 
ness of monkeys,” none of those animals are to be 
found. This fact is the more remarkable when we 
consider the latitudinal range through which the mul- 
titudinous family of Simiz is distributed. If, however, 
this sultry island be untenanted by monkeys, it is 
supplied, as if to compensate for the deficiency, by a 
singular group of quadrumanous animals, which may 
be said to take their place, a group peculiar to Mada- 
gascar and two or three small contiguous islands: these 
are known under the various names of Macaucos, Mon- 
gous, Makis, and Madagascar cats. They constitute 
the genus Lemur. The true lemurs constitute a tole- 
rably numerous genus, thirteen distinct species being 
now acknowledged, of which one, the Lemur rufifrons, 
has been lately made known to science. (See ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of Zool. Soc. for 1833,’ p. 106.) 

There is something in the appearance, habits, and 
manners of the lemurs very peculiar. Though qua- 
drumanous, like the monkey, the limbs have a contour 
very dissimilar to what we see in those animals, and in- 
déed néither the fore nor hind-paws are those of a mon- 
key, for the thumb of the fore-paws is short and feeble, 
while on the hind-paws it is long, and gradually di- 
lates into an expanded flattened tip. The anterior 
limbs are short and muscular, but the posterior pair 
are elongated and slender; the body is slender, well 
turned, much resembling that of a cat: it terminates in 
a long, full-furred tail; the head is somewhat rounded 
on the top, but is reduced into a long pointed muzzle ; 
the eyes are large, bright, and evidently adapted for 
nocturnal vision; the incisor teeth are four above and 
six below; the latter being long, compressed laterally, 


LEMURS. 


[Ruffed Lemur. ] 
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and projecting almost horizontally forwards; the ca- 


‘nines are long, pointed, and sharp-edged, especially 


those of the upper jaw, which are indeed formidable 
weapons; the grinders have much of the insectivorous 
character about them, the tubercles along their outer 
edge being sharp and conical. On examining the skull 
of the lemur, we find it very different in its general 
aspect from that of the monkey. 





[Skull of Lemur. ] 


The fur with which the lemurs are clothed is fine, 
soft, and of a woolly character. In their native woods 
these animals associate together in troops, After sun- 
set their voices, hoarse and loud, may be often heard 
in discordant chorus; while anon the troop, dimly see=, 
comes sweeping through the dark dense foliage, with 
that sort of progressive motion which we attribute to 
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the unsubstantial forms of fancy. Hence the generic 
title lemur, which signifies a ghost. 





[Skull of Monkey.] 


Wild and savage, they avoid the presence of man, but 
defend themselves with great obstinacy if attacked or 
in danger of being captured. When taken young, 
however, they become easily reconciled to captivity, are 
usually gentle and familiar, fond of being noticed, and 
become attached to those who feed and attend to them ; 
but we have known them in moments of anger bite 
those to whom they were most accustomed, and that 
with great severity. 

The activity of the lemurs is very remarkable. They 
traverse the trees of the forest, taking long sweeping 
bounds from branch to branch with the utmost ease 
and grace; during the hours of twilight they are con- 
stantly in motion. They are in fact nocturnal or cre- 
puscular animals, sleeping in their retreats or among 
the dense foliage during the day, and rousing up as 
evening steals on to commence their search for food, or 
to gambol with their fellows. Fruits, insects, reptiles, 
small birds, and eggs constitute their. means of sub- 
sistence, Of the habits of these singular creatures in a 
state of nature much is yet unknown. In captivity 
they are interesting from the peculiarity of their ap- 
pearance and manners; yet they are certainly far less 
intelligent than monkeys, and display but little inquisi- 
tiveness or playfulness. They are extremely sensible 
of cold, and always appear chilly. If allowed to ap- 
proach a fire they will sit up, spread their hands, 
half close their eyes, and evince the most marked signs 
of the pleasure they derive from the increased tempera- 
ture. At other times they endeavour to maintain a due 
degree of warmth by folding their long tails round the 
body, and where two are in the cage together it is very 
common to see them crouching close to each other, so 
as to resemble a ball of fur. In this manner they sit 
on their perch, presenting an odd appearance, for the 
head is snugly doubled between the arms upon the 
chest so as not to be visible. Chilly as they are, how- 
ever, the lemurs, with due care, bear. our atmosphere 
and changes much better than many animals belong- 
ing to far less sultry climates. . 

During the greatest portion of the day, these animals 
in captivity are crouching on their perch; if roused, 
they utter a sort of grunting noise, and traverse their 
cage quickly for a short time. Like parrots, they are 
fond of having their head stroked or scratched gently, 
and will press it to the bars of their cage in order that 
this luxury may be afforded them; they thus frequently 
solicit it from those with whom they are familiar. It 
is, however, on the approach of twilight that the lemurs 
are most alert; they then begin.to leap from perch to 
perch, with their bushy tails raised above the level of 
the back, and climb along the bars, or pursue each 
other, utiering incessantly their short grunting note; 
and occasionally suddenly breaking out into an abrupt 





hoarse ruar. The roar of the vari or ruffed lemur is 
especially deep and sonorous. 

The species represented in the sketch is the vari, or 
ruffed lemur, one of the largest and most beautiful of 
the genus. In size it exceeds a cat; its fur is of ad- 
mirable texture, being full, fine, and silky; the tail is 
long and bushy. The tasteful arrangement of the 
large black patches on a pure white ground render it 
very conspicuous. A full ruff of longer hairs than 
those on the rest of the body surrounds the face, 
whence its English appellation. In captivity this spe- 
cies is very gentle, and is easily rendered docile and 
familiar. 


UMBRELLAS. 


Our name for the umbrella being obviously taken 
from the Italian ombrello, naturally refers us to Italy 
as the source from which we have derived that useful 
article. If we had obtained it intermediately from 
France we would, doubtless, have taken with it the 
French name of parapluie, which in the present use 
of the implement is a more expressive and proper name 
than that of ombrello, which signifies “a little shade,” 
and refers to the original use as a defence egainst the 
sun, rather than to its present use as a shelter from the 
rain. There seems no doubt that the umbrella was 
first introduced into Italy from the East, and from 
thence found its way into the other countries of Eu- 
rope. It seems also that the’ applicability of the in- 
strument. as a defence from rain was quite an after- 
thought, and that it was originally, as in the East, only 
used to protect the person from the rays of the sun. In 
the course of my inquiries into this subject I thought 
of looking into the ‘ Vocabolario degli Accademici della 
Crusca,’ 1733, and was gratified to find that its defini- 
tions confirmed the impressions I had been led to en- 
tertain. The ‘ombrello’ is defined as an instrument 
to keep off the sun, also called a parasol.* Mention is 
also made of a functionary whose employment it wag 
to carry an umbrella for great personages,t being quite 
an oriental use of the instrument. Before this time, 
however, perhaps long before, the umbrella had come 
to be used as a shelter from rain; for it said further 
down that “ombrello” is also the name of an instru- 
ment similar to the former, used for keeping off rain.{ 
So then, early in the last century, and probably a good 
while before, the present uses of the umbrella and pa- 
rasol were known in Italy. 

But all this was known also in England, even earlier 
than the date of the above quotations from the great 
Italian dictionary ; and it is this which I am desirous 
of showing, because it is generally believed that its in- 
troduction is very recent. Indeed, I did myself not 
long since entertain the general impression that the 
use of this convenient article had been introduced by 
Jonas Hanway, somewhere about the middle of the 
last century; and the statements which Dr. Cleland 
gives as to its introduction into Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow would also convey the notion that the umbrella 
first began to be known about that time in these cities. 
Speaking of Glasgow, the ‘ Statistical Account of Glas- 
gow’ says :— 

“ About the year 1781 or 1782, the late Mr. John 
Jamieson, surgeon, returning from Paris brought an 
umbrella with him, which was the first seen in this city. 
The doctor, who was a man of humour, took great 
pleasure in relating to me how he was stared at with 


* « Ombredo.—Strumoato per parare il sole, al quale diciamo 


auche parasole.” 
+ “ Ombrelliere si dice altresi colui che porta l’ombrello per 


servizio de’ gran personaggi.” 
t “ Ombrello si dice anche uno strumento simile che si usa per 
parar !’ acqua,” 


ore 
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his umbrella. For a number of years there were few 
used in Glasgow, and these were made of glazed cotton 
cloth. Now every child at school, mechanic, and ser- 
vant, is provided with an umbrella.” 

In a note to this Dr. Cleland quotes the following 
from Creech’s Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces’ :—‘“ In 
1763 there was no such thing known or used as an 
umbrella, but an eminent surgeon of Edinburgh who 
had occasion to walk a good deal in the course of his 
business, used one about the year 1780; and in 1783 
umbrellas were much used, and continue to be so, and 
many umbrella warehouses are opened, and a consider- 
able trade carried on in this article. The fashion is 
spread through Scotland.” 

If these two statements are to be understood literally, 
that umbrellas were not at all known or used in Edin- 
burgh until about 1780, after they had so long been 
used by the women of London, where also, by that time, 
they had come into extensive use among men, the fact 
is very extraordinary, and would serye to show how 
little intercourse then subsisted between our great 
towns. And why introduce from Paris what was then 
well known and much used in London? We cannot 
help thinking that the two surgeons of Glasgow were 
merely the first men who used umbrellas in those places. 
If not so, the gentlemen began in Scotland what com- 
menced with the ladies in England. 

My suspicions about the accuracy of the impressions 
I had received on this subject were awakened by ob- 
serving that Johnson in his ‘ Dictionary’ illustrates the 
word “umbrella” by quotations from Dryden and Gay. 

Yn further inquiry I have been enabled to find um- 
brellas mentioned in an author earlier than Dryden, 
and in such a way as to imply that the article was then 
at least well known, if not in common use. Sir William 
Davenant in an ‘ Entertainment,’ composed of songs 
and declamations, performed at Rutland House in the 
reign of Charles I., introduces a Parisian and Londoner 
respectively satirizing each other's capitals, The former, 
among other things, says,— Sure your ancestors con- 
trived your narrow streets in the days of wheel-barrows, 
before those greater engines, carts, were invented. Is 
your climate so hot that as you walk you neéd umbrellas 
of tiles to intercept the sun*?” It would seem from 
this, however, that at this time the only use of umbrellas 
was to keep off the rays of the sun. The passage from 
Dryden I cannot at this moment find in the original. 
As quoted by Johnson, it is :— 

“I can carry your umbrella, and fan your ladyship.” 


Gay's ‘ Trivia, or Art of Walking the Streets of 
London,’ was published in 1712, the very yéar in which 
Hanway was born. It has a very distinct notice on 
the subject, showing that the umbrella was then 
commonly used by females in rainy weather. The 
following is the passage, given more fully than as 
quoted by Johnson. It is headed, * Implements proper 
for Female Walkers :"— 

“ Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise, 
Defended by the riding-hood’s disguise ; 
Or underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shed, 
Safe through the wet in clinking pattens tread. 
Let Persian dames th’ umbrella’s ribs display 
To guard their beauties from the sunny ray ; 
Or sweating slaves support the shady load, 
When eastern monarchs show their state abroad ; 
Britain in winter only knows its aid, 
To guard from chilly show'rs the walking maid.” 


The statements which I have made in the former 
article about ‘ Umbrellas in the East’ will have shown 
that the line about the use of umbrellas by the “ Per- 
sian dames” is quite a mistake. The Persian women 
have nothing to do with umbrellas or parasols, but 
when they go out envelope their persons, face and all, 


* Works of Sir William Davenant, 1673, 
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in a great sheet. The passage shows, however, that 
umbrellas had at this time come to be used, by women 
only, as a shelter from the rain. This is further shown 
by the following definitions from Bailey's ‘ English 
Dictionary,’ published in 1736 :— 

“ Umbella, a little shadow ; also an umbrella, a bon- 
grace; also a sereen which women wear over their heads 
to shadow them, 

“ Umbrello, a sort of wooden frame covered with 
cloth, put over a window to keep out the sun; alsoa 
screen carried over the head to defend from sun or 
rain.” 

From other information it appears also that men 
who had occasion to go out in the wet hired a sedan 
chair, if they could afford it, or wore suitable articles 
of dress, or made up their minds to a wetting. We do 
not consider the importance of the umbrella to us in 
equalizing the business of daily life. Before it came 
into use among men rainy weather must have been a 
far more serious affair than at present, and must have 
given a greater interruption to the pursuits of men in 
towns. Few people now are prevented from any busi- 
ness or engagement by rain. Wet weather is now only 
used as an excuse by females and invalids for non-at- 
tendance to business or the neglect of an engagement. 
But formerly it was otherwise, and is so still in‘coun- 
tries where the umbrella is not in use, No man liked 
to go abroad who could not afford to ride, or who had 
not some very serious business to transact, or indis- 
pensable engagement to attend. Hence the streets 
were much more deserted in wet weather than at pre- 
sent, 

It is curious to compare the condition of our grand- 
fathers before umbrella-times with that which our own 
would be if some sumptuary law, the extinction of whale- 
bone, or some other cause, were suddenly to deprive us 
of our umbrellas, On our side we have clean and well- 
paved streets, free from the obstructions with which 
they were formerly crowded, so that a man with a toler- 
able stock of wind might have a pretty clear and clean 
run through the rain. Then there are India-rubber 
cloaks or capes, which would doubtless come into ge- 
neral use were there no umbrellas; and, though last 
not least, there are the omnibuses, which in such a 
state of things would, in consequence of the increased 
demand, be immensely multiplied, at low fares for short 
distances, and would be started on the second and third 
rate lines of road, instead of being confined to the prin- 
cipal as now. This on our side. Now,as to our grand- 
fathers, they were not a running generation; and if 
they had been such, the wretched condition of the streets 
would not have allowed them to run; and, in fact, they 
would otherwise have had less oceasion to do so than 
ourselves. 

The upper stories of houses and pent-house roofs 
projecting over the foot-path in the less fashionable, and 
therefore the walking, parts of London and other towns, 
afforded to pedestrians a tolerably continuous shelter 
near the wall, and they had only to seamper as best 
they could across such unprotected intervals as now and 
then occurred, At the worst, it gave them the certainty 


that they should always find places where they could’ 


wait until the violence of a shower had subsided. ‘The 
loss of time which this involved would now be regarded 
as a serious evil, but time was in these times considered 
a much less precious commodity than at present. That 
this was a common resource appears from the frequency 
with which heroes and heroines and other personages 
encounter each other in such situations in the tales and 
novels of the time; and perhaps we may adduce, 
as another illustration, Johnson's saying concerning 
Burke :—“ If a man were to go by chance at the same 
time with Burke under a shed to shun a shower, he 
would say, ‘ This is an extraordinary man,’ ” 
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It is not unlikely that the want of a portable shelter 
may have given a longer continuance to this mode of 
building than it would otherwise have obtained ; and it 
would be curious to calculate whether any and what 
degree of influence the introduction of umbrellas into 
common use may have had in causing the old style of 
domestic architecture to disappear. 

I now come to Jonas Hanway; for although that 
admirable person cannot, as we have seen, claim tlie 
merit of having introduced the umbrella, his name is 
importantly connected with its English history. His 
biographer, Pugh, says simply that he was the first 
man who tsed an umbrella, and this was the truth: 
he was the first man, but it was ted by women long 
before. Pugh gives no explariations, but no doubt he 
intended an emphasis on the word man, as distinctive 
from woman. His readers, however, finding no state- 
ments regarding its previous use failed to distinguish 
the emphatic sense of the expression, and considered it 
equivalent to saying that Hanway was the first person 
by whom an umbrella was carried in this country. 
Hence the common impression as to the recency of its 
introduction. ‘There is little doubt that Jonas, like the 
gentlemen at Glasgow and Edinburgh, took the hint 
from the French; and he must have been a bold man 
who, in such a town as London, first ventured abroad 
with a convenience which had previously been appro- 
priated to females. What a silly and effeminate jack- 
anapes that enduring and adventurous traveller must 
have been considered. ‘The rain, from which he was 
sheltered, while others were exposed to it, must have 
fortunately operated in rendering less dense the mob 
by which he would have been followed under other cir- 
cumstances. Yet, no doubt, many urchins and idle 
fellows scampered through the wet to see the wonder 
and hoot the wonder-maker, while less daring persons 
were content to run to their doors and stretch their 
necks out of the windows to witness the shocking effemi- 
nacy into which man had fallen. Londoners wonder 
less at any thing now than they did at that time; still 
a sensation of a similar sort would be occasioned if a 
man were now to walk the streets with a parasol in 
sunshiny weather, or with a muff in cold; -yet the 
umbrella in its origin was thus used by men, and 
muffs were in use among men in this country a cen- 
tury ago. 

In concluding this notice I cannot refrain from tran- 
scribing Pugh’s picture of Hanway’s personal appear- 
ance in the streets. It is exquisite in its way; and 
now that I have fallen on that word I may say that 
Jonas himself—“ plain,” “ honest,” “ truth-telling ” 
Jonas Hanway—seems to have been somewhat more 
of an exquisite than the ideas usually associated with 
his name would have prepared me to expect. Look on 


“In his dress, as far as was consistent with his ideas 
of health and ease, he accommodated himself to the pre- 
vailing fashion. As it was frequently necessary for him 
to appear in polite circles on unexpected occasions, he 
usually wore dress-clothes, with a large French bag. 
His hat, ornamented with a gold button, was of a size 
and fashion to be worn as well under the arm as on the 
head. When it rained, a small parapluie (umbrella) 
defended his face and wig. Thus he was always pre- 
pared to enter into any eompany without impropriety, 
or the appearance of negligence. His dress for set 
public occasions was a suit of rich dark-brown ; the 
coat and waistcoat lined throughout with ermine, which 
just appeared at the edges; and a small gold-hilted 
sword. As he was extremely susceptible of cold, he 
wore flannel under the linings of all his clothes, and 
usually wore three pair of stockings. He was the first 
man who ventured to walk through the streets of Lon- 





don with an umbrella over his head, After carrying 
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oné hearly thirty years, he saw them come into general 
tise.” 

As Jonas died in the year 1786, this statement en- 
ables us to ascertain that his first appearance with an 
umbrelia was not much subsequent to the year 1756. 

We may conclude this paper with the following 
anecdote, which has appeared in the newspapers since 
it was written :— 

March of Umbrellas.—When umbrellas marched first 
into this quarter (Blairgowrie), they were sported only by 
the minister and the laird, and were looked upon by the com- 
mon class of people as a perfect phenomena. One day, 
Daniel M——n went to pay his rent to Col. M‘Pherson at 
Blairgowrie House; when about to return, it came on a 
shower, and the colonel politely offered him the loan of an 
umbrella, which was politely and proudly accepted of; and 
Daniel, with his head two or three inches higher than usual, 
marched off. Not long after he had left, however, to the 
colonel's surprise, he again sees Daniel posting towards him 
with all possible haste, still o'ertopped by his cotton canopy 
(silk umbrellas were out of the question in those days), 
which he held out, saluting him with, “ Hae, hae, Kornel ! 
this'll never do; there's no a door in a’ my house that ll 
tak’ it in—my verra barn-door winna tak’ it in! "—Glasgow 
Constitutional. 


THE TALLOW-TREE OF CHINA. 
Tue Tattow-Tree (crofon sebiferum), called by the 
Chinese oo-kieou, is of the height and appearance of a 
pear-tree, with twisted branehes and a large rounded 
head. The trunk is short and thick, and the bark 
smooth. The leaves are alternate, and resemble those 
of the black poplar. The blossom is yellow; but the 
most singular part of this tree is the fruit, which is en- 
closed in a husk, like that of a chestnut. When the 
fruit is ripe the husk opens of itself, showing three 
white grains about the bigness of a filbert. These 
grains contain the beautiful vegetable tallow so useful tc 
the Chinese. The fruit of the tallow-tree goes through 
nearly the same process as the seed of the oil-plant. 
The machine by which it is bruised, however, differs 
from that used in the other case for pounding the seed 
of the oil-plant ; but, says Mr. Abel, “ it is, no doubt, 
often used for both purposes.” That writer gives an 
engraving of it. It consists of a wheel moved back- 
ward and forward in the trunk of a tree, which is 
shaped like a canoe, lined with iron, and fixed in 
the ground. The axis of the wheel is attached to a 
long pole, which is laden with a heavy weight and 
suspended from a horizontal beam. The berries, thus 
bruised and divided, are exposed for a considerable 
time to the action of steam until they become very 
soft, when they are quickly thrown upon layers of 
straw, covered up again with other layers of straw, 
and spread about as equally as possible. Men do 
this with their feet; and as the berries are very hot, 
and of course warily trodden upon, the operation is 
said to bear a striking resemblance to dancing. The 
appearance of a number of men gravely and care- 
fully performing sundry evolutions on their toes has 
‘deen described as irresistibly ludicrous, particularly as 
it ‘s unaccompanied by nusic. By this process large 
eakea are formed of the mingled grains and straw. 
The cakes thus formed are afterwards pressed in the 
same manner as the bruised seeds of the oil-plant. 
Pressure is, however, not the only method of obtaining 
the tallow; for it is sometimes procured by boiling the 
bruised seed in water and collecting the oily matter 
that floats on the surface. The tallow is hard and 
white, and has all the sensible properties of that from 
animals. Du Halde says, that three pounds of vege- 
table oil are mixed with every ten pounds of the tallow, 
and that a quantity of wax is used to give it consistence, 
The best candles are also coated with wax. When 
properly prepared, they burn almost without smoke, and 
quite free from disagreeable smell, It does indeed often 
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happen that the candles prepared with vegetable tallow 
burn with a great flame, throw out much smoke, and 
consume very quickly; but this must be attributed to 
a slovenly and dirty mode of preparation, and to the 
nature of the wick, which is usuallyemade of a dry 
and light wood, not much unlike the wick of a rush- 
light. Candles made of this tallow by Europeans have 
been found very nearly equal to those made of wax. 

The tallow-trees are usually planted in extensive 
plains, and in regular order. The leaves being either 
of a deep purple or brilliant red, and the blossoms of 
a bright yellow, the contrast is said to have a very 
pleasing effect; and European travellers have de- 
scribed the groves of those trees as the most beautiful 
objects in a Chinese landscape, having a resemblance 
to extensive flower-gardens. 


VISIT TO A LEAD-MINE. 


Tue party being suitably arrayed, have sometimes to wait a 
little until the waggons come out, and in the meantime are 
each furnished with a candle, round which a piece of clay 
is fixed to hold it by. At length the rumbling noise of the 
approaching waggons rapidly increases, and their contents 
having been deposited, they are prepared for the visitors, 
the inside being cleaned, and a board placed at each end for 
aseat.. The entrance to the mine, or the level mouth, re- 
sembles an open arched doorway, into which the waggons 
are driven at a moderate pace; and the visiters experience 
the novel sensation which so unusual a conveyance is apt 
to create. The jolting, tottering motion of the waggon, 
the splashing of the water, and the dark and narrow pas- 
sage, all concur to produce a strange effect, which however 
soon wears off, and the subterranean traveller finds leisure 
to observe the rugged roof and walls of the level, or to listen 
to the guide urging forward his horse in tones which the 
echoes of the mine often render musical. Even the frag- 
ment of a song from the driver sometimes enlivens the 
journey, but on no account is whistling allowed to be heard 
inamine. The same prejudice exists among seamen, but 
whence its origin is probably unknown. * * * * The 
ascent of a rise is frequently attended with some difficulty, 
especially to ladies; but the gallantry of the gentlemen, 
and the effective civility of the miners, soon overcome the 
apparent dangers, and, one by one, they are raised into the 
workings of the vein. Hence the party are conducted along 
the mine drift of the vein, and this part of the expedition 
must of course vary in different mines; in all, however, the 
stranger is apt to be impressed with feelings of awe at the 
idea of being so far underground. The contemplative mind 
cannot but find many interesting subjects of reflection on 
the distribution of so much wealth in a country otherwise so 
barren—the various uncertainties which are the means of 
so extensive employment—the fluctuations of fortune so 
often resulting from mining adventures, and the ingenuity 
displayed in prosecuting them, are all circumstances which 
may engage the attention of a reflecting mind. To the mi- 
neralogist the interior of a mine, especially if it contain any 
spar-encrusted caverns, is a sort of “ home, sweet home,’ 
where the lovers of that science and of geology may derive 
copious stores of intellectual enjoyment. * * * * The 
progress along vein workings is often “ with cautious step 
and slow,” especially among the intricacies of flat workings, 
the friendly caution of “ Take care ye dinna fall down the 
rise, sometimes calling the visitor's attention, absorbed per- 
haps in other thoughts, to.a yawning yu:f not to be passed 
over without some caution. Sometimes an almost perfect 
stillness is suddenly broken by a noise like distant thunder, 
the report of a blast, which, rolling through the workings of 
the mine, at length, after many reverberations, dies away. 
The noise of work “ falling down a rise,’ and the rumbling 
of waggons, occasionally salute the ear; the sound of the 
latter, gradually increasing and lessening, resembles the 
solemn effect of distant thunder. 

The miners usually describe the blasting and other modes 
of working the ore, and frequently fire a shot for the en- 
tertainment of the visitor; but, when near at hand, the 
effect is by no means so striking as when distance softens 
the noise and adds repeated echoes to it. At length arrived 
at the far end, or forehead of the vein, the party usually rest, 
and a pleasant company is occasionally formed by the ac- 
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cession of two or three partnerships. Spirits or other re- 
freshments are occasionally taken by the visitors; and 
those who choose to spend an hour in the company of 
miners may frequently derive both information and amuse- 
ment. Most of the miners are well acquainted with prac- 
tical mining, and with this is necessarily blended a know- 
ledge of many facts in geology and mineralogy. But many 
of them are also tolerably well informed on other subjects ; 
and a friend of the author’s was much surprised in one 
of these forehead meetings to hear ‘ Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries* quoted by a miner both with accuracy and direct 
reference to the subject of discussion. 

The miners work by what is often in other trades called 
piece-work, so that the time spent with strangers is taken 
from their own labour ; and the prodigal expenditure of light 
is also at their own cost. By the latter is meant the custom 
of miners of not putting out their candles, however numer- 
ous the company may be; and a forehead assemblage pre- 
sents a brilliant illumination, twenty or thirty candles being 
sometimes placed against the wall. If any partners of the 
mines are present, many are the speculations on the good- 
ness and improving prospects of the grove. The “ bonny 
dowk”™ and “excellent rider,’ as well as the ore, come in 
for a share of gratulation, and are often considered har- 
bingers of the vein being still more productive. Many a 
lively song and joke are often added to the entertainment of 
such an assemblage as we are now describing. One ex- 
ample, spoken by a miner, may suffice as a specimen of 
dialect and humour:—“ An folk wad nobbit let folk like 
folk as weel as folk wad like to like folk, folk Wad like folk 
as weel as folk ever liked folk sin folk was folk!"- It may 
here be remarked that the conversation of miners sometimes 
has a curious effect from their assuming, as it were, a sort 


of volition in the mineral world. Thus they, speak of a - 


vein being “ frightened” to climb the hill, and that she 
therefore “ swims away” to the sun side (a feminine ap- 
pellation being generally used). Thethrow the strata 1s 
attributed, as it were, to an “‘ act ’’ of the vein.—* She throws 
the north cheek up: these are homely but they are also 
expressive modes of describing what they have occasion to 
speak of, and they save a world ct words.—Sopwith's Ac- 
count of the Mining Districts. 


Usefulness.—How barren a tree is he ‘that lives, and 
spreads, and cumbers the ground, yet leaves not one seed, 
not one good work to generate after him. I know all ean- 
not leave alike; oe all may leave something, answering 
their proportion, their kinds.—Owen Feltham, 


Wine.—The favourite Vino Santo of the AEgean is often 
sold on the spot fur a penny a gallon. Some English mer- 
chants occupy the Marsala-vineyards in Sivily: they, or 
others, might well extend their enterprise to the Greek 
islands, where a vast supply of most cheap and excellent 
wine could be raised. 


A Cause of Unanimity in Crowds.—The shouting of 
multitudes, by the sole strength of the sound, so amazes 
and confounds the imagination, that, in this staggering and 
hurry of the mind, the best-established tempers can scarcely 
forbear being borne down, and joining in the common cry 
and common resolution of the crowd.— Burke, 


Unprofitable Discussions.—Unhappy men as we are, we 
spend our days in unprofitable questions and disputations, 
intricate subtilities about moonshine in the water, leaving, 
in the mean time, those chiefest treasures of nature un- 
touched wherein the best medicines for all manner of 
diseases are to be found; and do not only neglect them 
ourselves, but hinder, condemn, forbid, and scoff at others 
that are willing to inquire after them.—“ Severinus 
Dane,” quoted in Burton. 





*,° The Office of the Society for ‘he Diffasion of Useful Knowledge is at 
1 59, Lincoln's Ina Fields, 
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